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This Business of Readability 


By JEANNE S. CHALL 


FEW weeks ago a news item caught my attention. It was 
the story of a successful burglar in New York City 


who confounded the police for a number of years 
with his skillful safecracking. When he was finally arrested 
and questioned about his unusual ability to break safes, he 
replied that he had acquired it by reading all the books in the 
New York public library on the construction of locks and safes. 

This example of perfect communication set me thinking. 
It made me wish that socially constructive facts and skills 
could be communicated as effectively to the majority of the 
population through printed materials. It does not take a 
scientific study to point out that the majority of the American 
population still does not possess the basic information so neces- 
sary for effective living. This is true, whether in the field of 
health, consumer education, or citizenship. Although millions 
of books, pamphlets, and articles have been printed on these 
subjects, the average person is still uninformed. 

Why is this so when most persons in America are able to 
read? The answer is simple. Most of the books on the im- 
portant facts of living are so difficult that only persons with 
some college education can understand them. Yet the United 
States Bureau of Census reports that, for 1940, approximately 
ten per cent of the adult population twenty-five years old and 
over have at least one year of college education (1, p. 40). 
To an adult who has had only about eight years of schooling, 
and this is the median grade achievement for the country 
as a whole, such books might almost as well have been written 
in a foreign language 

If we want the public to be informed, either we have to 
find some way of increasing everyone’s reading ability to the 
levels of the available books, or we must find some way of 
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writing certain books and other materials so that they can be 
understood by all readers. Attacking the problem from both 
angles would, of course, be the ideal method of operation. 
This would mean true democracy so far as the knowledge of 
our culture is concerned. 

Even if we were to undertake an extensive, nation-wide, 
adult-education movement, there would still be needed books 
that could be read and understood at the present levels of 
achievement. The problem, no matter how we look at it, 
hinges on the availability of books which are readable by all. 

Edgar Dale, of the Curriculum Division of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, has been working 
on the problem of readable materials for a number of years. 
Popular materials, including books and pamphlets, are analyzed 
for their reading difficulty, and revisions are either recom- 
mended to the writers or made directly by a readability staff. 

At present, Mr. Dale and his students are experimenting 
with the Dale formula to predict reading difficulty of materials. 
The formula is simple to apply and is based on the Dale list 
of three thousand easy words. Preliminary experiments so 
far show it to have a high level of prediction. During the past 
year, the writer has been engaged in a study which will set up 
a group of graded reading paragraphs in the field of health. 
The results of the readability formula and the graded reading 
paragraphs will be published shortly. 


HE problem of the readability of books is not new. It has 

been the subject of discussion and experimentation for 
years. James Harvey Robinson, in The Humanizing of 
Knowledge, published in 1923, commented vehemently upon 
the average man’s lack of knowledge about the important 
scientific discoveries of our times, and he called for short 
readable books on serious subjects which could be understood 
by the layman. 

The readability of books has been a problem in the elemen- 
tary and high schools as well. Teachers have long complained 
that the difficulty of the textbooks used in the various grades 
presented unnecessary obstacles to learning. In fact, it was 
to find some objective measure of determining the relative 
ease and difficulty of various textbooks that the first studies 
in readability were undertaken. These studies were aided by 
the publication, in 1921, of Thorndike’s The Teachers Word 
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Book, which gives a measure of the relative frequency of 
appearance of ten thousand words in a wide variety of materials, 
such as children’s literature, English classics, reference and 
technical books, newspapers, and correspondence. 

It was in 1923 that Lively and Pressey conducted one of 
the first experiments to find the elements that made for difh- 
culty in reading materials. They had heard from many 
junior—high school teachers that the textbooks in science con- 
tained so many technical words that more time was spent on 
the study of scientific vocabulary than on scientific facts. 

Lively and Pressey measured the vocabulary difficulty of 
books by assigning the Thorndike frequency number to each 
different word and taking an average of those numbers. Books 
that had a lower number (meaning that, on the average, the 
words used were of lower frequency on the Thorndike list) 
were considered more difficult than books with higher numbers 
(10). This measurement did not directly relate the books to 
reading comprehension. It merely arranged different books 
in relation to one another in terms of one kind of measure- 
ment—vocabulary difficulty. In other words, while their 
measurement found second-grade books to be the simplest on 
the basis of vocabulary difficulty, they did not find whether 
these books could be read and understood by children in the 
second grade. 

In 1927, Keboch analyzed the vocabulary difficulty of 
history textbooks. Following the technique of Lively and 
Pressey, he used the Thorndike frequency word list but 
eliminated those words which appeared in the most frequently 
used five thousand words (7). 

In 1928, Dolch also measured vocabulary difficulty, but 
instead of using the frequency rating of the Thorndike list, he 
used the combined frequency rating which the word received 
when he combined several extensive word counts made by other 
persons with those he had made (4). 


T was not until Vogel and Washburne produced their 
Winnetka formula in 1928 that a formula was created 
which related elements of difficulty in written materials to 
specific reading levels. The purpose was to find some objective 
measure whereby teachers and supervisors could select appro- 
priate materials that could be understood by children in the 
different grades. They also hoped that writers would use the 
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formula to help them produce books that would suit specific 
levels of reading ability. 

The technique which they used is summarized here. A 
difficulty score was assigned to each of 152 books on the basis 
of the average reading-grade score on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test of those children who had read and liked each book. 
Ten possible elements that would make for difficulty of the 
text were counted in each book, and these elements were related 
to the average reading grade assigned to each book. Correla- 
tions between the ten elements of difficulty and the average 
reading scores were run, and the four elements which showed 
the closest relationship to the criterion of difficulty were 
incorporated into the formula.’ These four elements were: 
number of different words, number of prepositions (including 
duplicates), number of words (including duplicates) not occur- 
ring in Thorndike’s list of 10,000, and the number of simple 
sentences in 75 sample sentences (13). In 1938, the investi- 
gators revised their formula, leaving out the count of preposi- 
tional phrases and using the 1,500 most frequently used words 
on the Thorndike list as a count of commonness (15). 

With the Winnetka formula it was possible to predict the 
grade level at which certain books could be read and understood 
by children in the elementary-school grades. In addition to 
using the new technique of correlating elements of difficulty 
in the text with the criterion of difficulty based on reading 
ability, these investigators were also the first to study scien- 
tifically the influence of sentence structure on reading difficulty. 
All the previous studies had been based on vocabulary alone. 


ACK of space prevents my going into the complete historical 
development of the objective measurement of readability. 
I shall, instead, report from here on, only those experiments 
which seem to have had the greatest influence on further 
research.” 
In 1934, McClusky carried on an experiment to determine 
the characteristics of reading materials representing different 
content fields. He tested college students’ comprehension of 


*The multiple correlation of these four predictors with the criterion was .845. The 
revision in 1938 raised the multiple correlation to .869. 

* Readers who would like to have the entire developmental history may obtain a 
bibliography, giving brief summaries of contributions not covered in this article, by 
writing to the author. 
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passages in fiction, political science, economics, sociology, 
psychology, and physics. On the basis ofthe test, he found 
three distinct levels of difficulty, ranging as follows from the 
easiest to the hardest: fiction; sociology, political science, and 
economics; and psychology and physics. He analyzed these 
passages to determine what makes them differ in compre- 
hensibility to readers, and he concluded that the simpler 
materials, such as fiction, contained more short words, more 
nouns designating familiar and concrete objects, and more 
short sentences than the more difficult materials, and as many 
ideas, but of different quality. He found that the ideas of the 
more difficult materials were more abstract, technical, and 
generalized in nature (11) 

Dale and Tyler in 1934 conducted an experiment with 
adult Negroes of limited reading ability. Recognizing the 
importance of interest and the degree to which it can vary 
with the content of the reading matter, they chose only one 
subject—pérsonal health. This subject had been found by 
Waples and Tyler to be of high interest to adults (14). Dale 
and Tyler, like Vogel and Washburne, used the correlational 
technique to arrive at a formula which predicted the percentage 
of a group of adults with third- to fifth-grade reading ability 
who were likely to comprehend certain reading materials. The 
criterion of difficulty used by Dale and Tyler was the average 
comprehensibility of each passage on the basis of reading- 
comprehension tests constructed on the passages. The three 
variables that were included in the regression equation were 
number of different technical words, number of different hard 
non-technical words, and number of indeterminate clauses (3).° 

In 1935, the most ambitious and comprehensive study in 
the field of readability was undertaken by Gray and Leary, 
and published under the title, What Makes a Book Readable. 
Unlike Dale and Tyler, they used a variety of subjects, both 
fiction and non-fiction, looking for the stumbling blocks in 
general reading materials that make for difficulty among 
readers of limited ability. Their work consisted of reviewing 
all the past literature on readability, collecting opinions of 
teachers, librarians, and publishers on what makes a book 
readable, and conducting an experiment with adult readers 


* The three factors have a multiple correlation of .511 with difficulty of compre- 
hension as shown by the tests. 
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on general reading materials to find the relationship between 
their comprehension and the elements of difficulty in the text. 

From the numerous suggestions of persons working with 
reading and reading materials, and from past studies, about 
80 elements of difficulty were compiled. The 44 which lent 
themselves to statistical analysis were selected and correlated 
with the criterion of difficulty. The criterion of difficulty was 
based upon the average comprehension of the passages by a 
group of approximately eight hundred adults. They arrived 
at a formula using five variables: number of different hard 
words; number of first-, second-, and third-person pronouns; 
percentage of different words; average sentence length in 
words; and number of prepositional phrases.* The application 
of the Gray and Leary formula divided materials into five 
levels of difficulty, ranging from A (very easy) to E (very 
difficult) (6). 

In 1939, Lorge, who was looking for a formula which 
would predict difficulty on the basis of grade levels of reading, 
tested the five variables found by Gray and Leary against the 
McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading. These are 
a series of 376 passages of children’s readings already graded 
in difficulty on the basis of comprehension of questions at the 
end of each passage.” Lorge arrived at a formula which 
predicted the reading-grade level of materials by using only 
three of the five elements used by Gray and Leary—average 
sentence length, number of different hard words, and number 
of prepositional phrases. He also found that adding another 
variable based on a weighted index derived from the Thorndike 
frequency count did not change the prediction of his three- 
variable formulas significantly (8 )." 

In 1938, Morriss and Holversen developed an “idea 
analysis technique” for estimating the difficulty of passages. 
They based their variables upon the kinds of words used in 
the passage. They used the following classification of words: 
simplest word labels representing fundamental or elemental 
experiences in the life of a people in a given culture, such as 
father, water, and home; words also learned early in life which 
differ from the first group in being word-ideas which are 


*The multiple correlation between the five predictors and the criterion was .644. 

° New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

°The multiple correlation between the three predictors and the criterion used by 
Lorge was .77. . 
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localisms, such as corn, plow, and cattle; words signifying 
concrete ideas, such as filament, Van Gogh, and Iraq; words 
signifying abstractness, quality, states of mind, such as plati- 
tudes, torrid, and intellectuality (12). 

Lorge also tested these variables against his criterion and 
found that they did not add significantly to his prediction 
based upon the three variables of sentence length, different 
hard words, and prepositional phrases (9). 

In 1943, Flesch found that the formulas devised by Gray 
and Leary and by Lorge did not differentiate well between 
levels of difficulty for adult readers of better than limited 
ability. On the basis of judgment, he divided magazines into 
five levels of reading difficulty—True Story, in his opinion, 
was simpler than Liberty, which in turn was simpler than 
Reader’s Digest, and so on. Relating the variables used by 
Lorge and two of his own, a count of abstract words and 
affixed morphemes (prefixes, inflectional endings, and the 
like), he found that his two variables and the variable of 
sentence length showed the closest relationship with his cri- 
terion of magazine levels. 

In order to construct a formula which would incorporate 
a count of these variables, he used the McCall-Crabbs Standard 
Lessons (previously used by Lorge) for the lack of such a 
comprehensive criterion on the adult level. His final formula 
included the following three variables: average sentence 
length, number of affixed morphemes, and the number of 
personal references.’ He omitted the count of abstract words 
because he found that a correlation of .78 existed between 
this count and the count of affixes, thus making them closely 
related in their prediction of difficulty (5). 


Fe ges of the brief history given here shows that the 
work in readability has been a search for two things, an 
adequate criterion to determine the relative difficulty of specific 
passages, and the identification of the elements in the text 
that would best measure that difficulty. 

The search for an adequate criterion of difficulty is not 
over. The best criterion of difficulty, so far, has been the 
McCall-Crabbs lessons used by Lorge and later by Flesch, 
but this criterion is based upon children’s reading. Can we 


* Multiple correlation of .74. 
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use it to predict the difficulty of adult materials? That is a 
problem that has been recognized by the investigators them- 
selves and, until there is available a list of passages similar 
to the McCall-Crabbs, upon which large samples of adults 
have been tested, we shall have to be content with the findings 
made so far. We can also accept the recommendations of the 
investigators who claim that, in general, the formulas have 
been useful in showing a progression of difficulty in adult 
reading materials as well as in children’s reading materials. 

A search for the variables in the printed materials that 
contribute to reading difficulty is not ended either. A review 
of the studies cited shows that the variables so far have been 
a measure of the structure of the text—vocabulary load, 
sentence structure, and so on. Every study of readability has 
measured some aspect of vocabulary load. These have been 
measured either against word lists or by counting syllables, 
abstract words, affixed morphemes, and so on. All counts of 
vocabulary load correlate highly with one another, and one 
can usually be used in place of another if adjustments in the 
formula are made. 

Most studies also measure some element of sentence struc- 
ture. Some of the more common measures of sentence 
structure have been average sentence length, number of simple 
sentences, and percentage of prepositional phrases. These 
different, measures of sentence structure are also interrelated, 
so that the use of more than one measure does not usually 
significantly increase the prediction. Some formulas have used 
a measure of human interest, such as the number of personal 
references and the number of each class of personal pronouns. 


HESE elements have been found to be good indexes of 
difficulty from the third- to seventh-grade levels. When 
applied to reading materials above these levels of difficulty, 
however, there seem to be factors present which have not yet 
been accounted for. This is no doubt explained by the fact that 
most of the formulas are based upon reading materials for chil- 
dren (Vogel and Washburne, Lorge) and for adults of limited 
reading ability (Dale and Tyler, Gray and Leary). 
Flesch’s experiment with magazines was an attempt to get 
at those elements which contribute to difficulty at the upper 
levels. He too, however, based his formula on a criterion of 


children’s reading (McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons). 
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Wide testing of his formula is needed to determine whether 
his variables are better predictors at the- upper levels of 
difficulty than the previously discovered formulas. 

Recently, the Curriculum Division used the Flesch for- 
mula to analyze books on philosophy. Although several of 
these books would fall within the comprehension of tenth- 
graders, according to the prediction of his formula, it is 
doubtful whether tenth-grade pupils could understand the 
difficult concepts they contained. Obviously, the formula failed 
to measure some of the factors which contributed to difficulty. 
This underestimation of difficulty probably resulted from the 
failure of his formula (in its count of affixed morphemes) to 
account for the abstract meanings, in this particular context, 
of such simply constructed words or phrases as good, value, the 

good life, and so on. This particular example points to the 
necessity of accounting for the relative abstractness or concrete- 
ness of words within different contexts. 

The Idea Analysis Technique, developed by Morriss and 
Holversen, has been an attempt at measuring the abstractness 
or concreteness of words as they are used in a particular 
context, but their count has not been incorporated in any/of 
the major formulas. Lorge tested their technique agdinst 
his criterion (McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons) \and 
found that three of their classifications were good predictors 
of difficulty.* At the levels of the McCall-Crabbs Standard 
Test Lessons, however, their predictive value was somewhat 
lower than the Lorge three-variable formula, which is simpler 
to apply. When he added the Morriss and Holversen count 
to his formula, its prediction was not significantly increased. 

Perhaps, when tested against a criterion of difficulty based 
on reading materials written for adults, this type of count 
would become a more significant predictor of difficulty. At any 
rate, more emphasis in readability research should be placed 
upon the discovery of predictors which differentiate better at 
levels above the seventh grade. 

It is possible that a general formula cannot be applied to 
all fields with equal reliability. A study of some special 
subject-matter fields, such as consumer education, politics, 
natural science, philosophy, psychology, and health, may point 
up difficulties peculiar to each particular field. 


® The multiple correlation between Classifications I, III, and IV and McCall-Crabbs 
criterion was .74. 
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INCE we have not yet found a formula that is equally 
~ reliable at all levels of difficulty, what can we do with 
the ones that we already have? How can the formulas serve 
a teacher, a supervisor, a librarian, a group-discussion leader, 
a writer, an editor? Teachers, supervisors, librarians, and 
group- _discussion leaders can make use of the more easily 
applicable formulas (either the Lorge or Flesch formula) in 
selecting books and other reading materials that come within 
the realm of comprehension of the group with which they are 
dealing. A teacher can determine the average quality and 
range of reading ability of the group by giving the members 
of it an adequate reading test. If this is not feasible, particularly 
among adults, he can use the last grade reached as an estimate 
of the reading ability of the group (9). He can then analyze 
several suitable books to determine the reading grade levels, 
selecting the book that falls within the comprehension of. the 
majority of the group. 

Ideally, when a book is shared by an entire group, it should 
be within the comprehension of everyone in that group. 
However, since this is usually impossible because of the wide 
range of reading abilities in all classes and groups, it does seem 
wise that the book selected should be within the comprehension 
of at least 75 per cent of the group. In order to achieve this, 
the reading level of the book chosen should be below the 
average reading ability of the group, how much below 
depending upon the extent to which the poor readers deviate 
from the average readers. For example, for a class with an 
average reading ability of fifth grade (with a range from the 
middle of third grade to seventh grade), a book should be 
selected with a predicted readability level of approximately 
fourth grade, thus assuring its comprehension by about 75 per 
cent of the group. This procedure is recommended only for 
those books which the entire group must read in common. For 
the abler readers, a wide range of additional materials should 
be made available. 

Writers, too, can make use of these formulas. If they are 
intending to reach a specific audience, they can approximate 
the average reading ability of that group and write their 
materials at a level somewhat below this average so that they 
can be easily understood by about 75 per cent of their prospec- 
tive audience. 
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Writers can use the population reports of the Bureau of 
Census to help them approximate the reading ability of their 
prospective readers. Statistics on the last grade reached are 
given in the tables headed “Persons 25 Years Old and Over 
by Years of School Completed,” in the 1940 Population, 
Volume II, Characteristics of the Population. Part 1 contains 
the statistics for the United States as a whole, and Parts 2 to 7 
give the statistics for the states, cities, and counties. These are 
further broken down by sex, race, native and foreign born, 
urban and rural. For example, if a writer wanted to reach 
at least 75 per cent of the adults in Columbus, Ohio, he could 
consult Part 5 of Characteristics of the Population. There he 
would find the following table giving the percentage of persons 
twenty-five years old and over by years of school completed 
for the Columbus metropolitan district, 1940: 


Per Cent 
No school years completed 


1.4 
Grade school: 1 to 4 years 4.8 
5 or 6 years 9.2 
7 or 8 years 30.0 
High school: 1 to 3 years 17.7 
4 years. 21.5 
College: 1 to 3 years 6.8 
4 or more 7. 

Not reported........ 1.2 (1, p.766). 


To reach about 75 per cent of the population in metropolitan 
Columbus, then, a writer would have to write his material 
at a grade level of approximately the middle of seventh grade. 


NE major caution must be noted in the use of a readability 
formula. It should not be considered infallible but 
should be used with discrimination and judgment, since at best 
it is an approximation. Moreover, the user must always keep 
in mind the interest of the reader and the purpose for which 
he will read the material. 

To say that these formulas can be used by teachers and 
writers is an understatement. Actually, they have been used, 
and with considerable success. The Lorge formula has been 
applied to textbooks used by the Army in teaching illiterates. 
The results showed that many of these texts required four or 
more grades of school to be understood. A thorough revision 
of much of the material resulted. 

Both the Lorge and Flesch formulas have been used 
recently by the Extension Service Division of the Department 
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of Agriculture. Analysis of their publications showed that 
most of them were written on a level of about high-school 
difficulty, whereas the reading level of the average American 
farmer is about seventh to eighth grade. Revisions were under- 
taken to bring the publications within the reading ability of the 
prospective readers (2). 

The Curiculum Division has been using the Flesch formula 
to predict the readability of the publications of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. An analysis completed in 1945 
showed that, on the average, their publications were readable 
by persons with at least tenth-grade reading ability. At this 
level of difficulty, the pamphlets were too difficult for approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the population, according to the statistics 
on the last grade reached for the United States population. 
Many of the more difficult pamphlets were re-written on a 
lower level of difficulty, either by members of the readability 
staff in the Curriculum Division or by members of the staff 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Other government agencies and private institutions are 
using readability formulas to effect better communication 
between the materials printed and the readers for whom the 
materials are intended. 

All this is a step in the right direction, but it is a mere 
scratch on the surface of the work that must be done to bring 
about more effective communication. Our aim is not to simplify 
all materials, but rather to produce readable materials on 
subjects a knowledge of which is essential to the well-being of 
all individuals. Today, everyone should be informed about 
hygiene, peacetime uses of atomic energy, international affairs, 
race relations, and means of furthering peace. We must apply 
the discovered readability techniques to these and other impor- 
tant subjects. At the same time, we must continue our search 
for more exact methods of measuring readability. 
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A Test of Emotional Needs 


By LOUIS RATHS 


EACHERS are familiar with tests of achievement and most 

of them have used them frequently. Many, however, 

have wished for tests that might help to explain a 
pupil’s lack of achievement. They have wanted evidence 
relating to the probable causes of non-learning or very slow 
learning. 

There are, of course, many causal factors operating in the 
learning process. No single test will provide evidence on all 
of them. The test to be described in this article is concerned 
with some of the emotional needs of children which are 
powerful influences on learning. If these deep-seated needs 
are reasonably well met, the child is freer to learn than another 
child whose emotional needs are frustrated. In the case of 
pupils who seem to have difficulty in learning, one hypothesis 
to explore relates to the status of their emotional needs. 

Should the teacher find some student who has an out- 
standing need, it is suggested that he try in all possible ways 
to help him meet that need. Experimental evidence suggests 
that this approach will bring about decided gains in achieve- 
ment. In the opinion of the writer, removing a serious obstacle 
to learning in many cases accomplishes more good than drill 
or other forms of direct teaching. 

Emotional needs are many. They do not operate singly. 
They are interrelated and involved, one with another. This 
test, called Self-Portrait, is only in experimental form but, 
while it does not gather evidence on the dynamic quality of 
emotions, their interrelations, and the ways in which they 
function in the life of a pupil, it does reveal the child’s own 
emphasis on the pattern of needs represented in it. Use of the 
test results with children has shown that achievement can be 
greatly facilitated by acting upon the results as if they did in- 
deed represent blocks to learning. 

This test is concerned with eight important needs: to belong, 
to achieve, to have a feeling of economic security, to be free 
from fear, to love and to be loved, to be free from intense feel- 
ing of guilt, to share in decision making, and to understand the 


world. 


The statements which make up the test are arranged in 
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sets of 4; there are 36 sets, making a total of 144 statements. 
In his choice of statements, the pupil is given the opportunity 
to show his reaction to each of the eight needs 18 times. The 
test is constructed in such a way that a statement representing 
one specific need appears in combination with a statement 
representing arother specific need at least five times. Thus a 
child’s repeated choice of a statement indicating a given need 
cannot be the result of a chance or random combination of 
statements. It may be said, therefore, that the four statements 
in each set are not arranged in any pattern of relationship of 
needs; their relationship is rather in the number of times each 
need appears in combination with another need. 

A second consideration in the arrangement of the statements 
is the element of forced choice which makes it necessary for 
the child to express a need. This is provided for by placing 
all four statements in a set either of positive value or of 
negative value. Since a pupil must check a most and a least, the 
presence of a need and the fulfillment of a need will be 
revealed in each set. An examination of the Self-Portrait will 
show that all of the odd-numbered sets have statements of 
positive value, while all the even-numbered sets are statements 
negative in value. For example: a statement representing the 
need to belong is found in Set 5 and Set 6. In Set 5, the 
statement “If I go away or if I have been sick, the other kids 
seem to miss me . . .” has a positive value which, if selected 
as most like the pupil, represents the fulfillment, rather than 
the presence, of a need. However, if the pupil selects this 
statement as /east like him, it indicates the presence of a need. 
Conversely, in Number 6 the statement “It must be wonderful 
to have a real true friend. I wish I had somebody like that” 
is a statement which is negative in value. The pupil who checks 
it oftenest is showing that he does feel the need of a friend, 
while the pupil who checks it least often shows that he has a true 
friend and the statement signifies the fulfillment of that need. 
5. Which is MOST like you?’ Which is LEAST like you? 

M_ L _a.Some kids really hate dogs, or snakes, or rats, or other anitals, but 
they don’t bother me very much. 

M L._ 46.1 am getting some ideas about why we have wars so often, and I’m 
glad I’m learning about these things. 

M L «.If 1 go away or if I have been sick, the other kids seem to miss me. 
At least they tell me they have missed me, and it makes me feel good. 

M L_ d.Now I do more things that nobody has to tell me to do. I just 
see that they have to be done and I do them. This is good, I think. 
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6. Which is MOST like you? Which is LEAST like you? 


M L _ a.It must be wonderful to have a real true friend. I wish I had 
somebody like that. 


M L _ 4%. I wish I knew how to study better. I’m not as good at studying 
as I should be. 

M_ L «. People leave me out of too many things. They say I’m too young 
or they have other reasons, and I don’t like it. 

M L 4.1 feel bad sometimes because everybody in our family works hard 
but we don’t seem to be getting ahead very much, and maybe next 
year it will be worse. 


. person using this test should be sure to tell the children 
that it has no right or wrong answers; that they will not 
be marked on the answers; that they are to give their own 
honest and frank choices. There are no time limits, although 
most groups which have taken the test have completed it within 
35 minutes. Any pupil who is not able to read the test or 
understand the directions should be helped. The terms most 
(M) and Jeast (L) cause some difficulty: each child will say 
that none of the choices is most or least like him. Tell the 
children to pick the one that is more or Jess like themselves. 
If one or two children object strenuously to replying to the 
questions, do not make an issue of it. Allow them the privilege 
of not responding. Be sure, however, that the children under- 
stand clearly that in each question they are to mark only one M 
and only one L. Let there be no confusion on that point, and be 
sure that they understand this before they begin the test. 

The teacher should carefully observe the children during 
the test and afterwards. Any evidences of aggression or 
extreme perturbation should be jotted down." The results of 
each pupil’s test are recorded on an individual summary sheet. 
It is arranged so that the presence of needs is separated from 
the seeming fulfillment of needs. 

If the pupils have followed the directions faithfully, each 
child will have revealed 36 needs; he will have shown 36 needs 
met; and he will have omitted a total of 72 statements. There 
are eight categories of needs in the test. If his responses were 
evenly distributed over all the needs, he should show 4 or 5 
needs in each of the categories, and 8 or 9 omitted. But this 


[Continued on page 28 | 


* The writer will be glad to send copies of the test to persons interested to use it. 
He will be grateful to be informed of the test results obtained and the uses to which the 
results are put. 





Teacher-Training Program 
By G. D. McGRATH 


, NHE greatest present-day curse of the teaching profession 


is its inability to attract to its ranks great numbers of 

outstanding individuals. The problem is not one of 
merely obtaining more trainees, but one of enlisting persons 
who are promising prospects. The tragedy is not immediately 
evident, but when the sobering thought hits us that our children 
for the next ten years or more will in all probability be in the 
hands of many incompetent and poorly trained teachers, its 
full force is felt. This state of affairs affects all of us, whether 
through our children, our grandchildren, our friends, or the 
lowered educational achievements in our nation generally. 

Educators who love their profession cannot fail to be 
appalled at the critically low interest and enrollment in 
teacher-training institutions. One of the primary causes is the 
ridiculous professional-training program which many institu- 
tions require a potential teacher to complete before regular 
certification. Unfortunately, the unsatisfactory nature of the 
teacher-training course is accentuated during its entire progress. 
Trainees too often come to the end of their programs with a 
feeling of self-distrust and aversion. The author has had the 
privilege and task of interviewing 278 applicants for teaching 
positions during the past year. Well over half of them applied 
for positions hoping that some other job would rescue them 
from teaching before they actually started the new academic 
year. One need not search long to learn one of the chief 
reasons for their reluctance to teach—it is unmistakably due 
to a feeling of incompetency after completion of their profes- 
sional preparation. Furthermore, a very high percentage of 
them were vehement in their caustic criticism of the unrealistic, 
impractical program of training. 

Many teacher-training institutions have missed a golden 
opportunity to correct their weaknesses and to completely 
re-study and revise their offerings and requirements. This 
should have been done during low ebb of enrollment so that 
when great numbers of students returned to our institutions of 
higher learning, they would have a basis for fair appraisal 
of teaching as a profession. At least, a sound and practical bill 
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of goods could have been sold to those who might be interested 
in teaching. Because this has not been done on any appreciable 
scale, we have lost thousands who would have made excellent 
teachers but who turned away rather than undergo the dis- 
i] lusioning experiences of teacher education. 

We may as well face the facts. Teachers are human. They 
expect practical training to equip them for on-the-job efficiency. 
They cannot be expected to take gracefully, outmoded courses 
which hold little promise of fruitfulness for them. Surveys 
of college bulletins, course outlines, and other literature reveal 
that many teacher-education programs have changed scarcely 
at all in the past three decades. Further investigations show 
the same quota of dry, uninteresting lectures, burdensome, 
duplicate, outside readings, and stupid term-paper require- 
ments. Teacher trainees have a right to be able to respect 
their curriculums, just as other professional groups do. 

The question persists, What can be done about it? All 
prospective teachers-in-training are entitled, in my opinion, to 
demand complete re-study and revision of their courses of 
training. We need vision and realistic fortitude on the part 
of educators. Every potential teacher has a right to anticipate 
the following bill of expectations in his academic experiences: 


1. Four years of interesting, practical, and challenging educative 

experiences. 

. Adequate preparation in the subjects which he expects to teach. 

3. A rearranged overview course, combining the essential elements of 
introduction to education, history of education, the current school 
situation, philosophy of education, the American school system, 
organization of education, and so on. 

4. A good practical course in mental hygiene. 

. A worth-while course in educational psychology, with emphasis 

on both measurement and learning. 

6. An adequate general methods course, including pertinent curriculum 

developments, in the field of specialization. 
A satisfactory special methods course for each subject to be taught. 

. A profitable workshop-seminar course, dealing with problems 

which teachers face in particular fields. 
g. A year of internship in actual participation in the school program. 

10. A helpful course in guidance. 

11. Some activities for cultural and personal development, with some 

attention to creative expression. 
2. A practical course in personal health and hygiene. 


nN 
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13. A course to survey and synthesize the pertinent research which has 
been done in some special field, with an opportunity to conduct a 
bona fide original piece of research. 

14. Opportunities to become acquainted with several excellent teachers, 
to see them at work, and to mingle with them to learn something 


of their philosophy of teaching. 


Satisfactory completion of this important preparation should 
encourage teachers to return to school occasionally for advanced 
study to enrich their backgrounds and improve their techniques. 
It should bring about joy of achievement and not become a 
drudgery. 

Some educators may believe it impossible to cover this 
bill of expectations in four years of work and still meet the 
requirements of the Bachelor’s degree. It can and should be 
done. The long battle between subject-matter and methods 
can readily be resolved, but both sides will have to streamline 
their offerings and co-operatively work out their problems. 
Overemphasis of one at the expense of the other is dangerous. 
Many farsighted schools have developed a proper combination 
of the two. 

To announce that all of the courses called for in this “bill 
of expectations” have been included is not enough. Provision 
must be made for teachers-in-training to take them. Moreover, 
the courses must be modernized, re-evaluated, and revised to 
ensure treatment of beneficial and practical aspects. They must 
be offered with enthusiasm and professional zeal. 

Every teacher has a right to enter his profession with a 
feeling of confidence and competency. He should have well- 
organized materials to teach and know how best to teach them 
under normal conditions. This does not preclude the necessity 
of using ingenuity or of adapting to unusual school conditions. 
Ample opportunity for professional growth and adjustment 
will still be evident in the classroom. 

Unless we improve our teacher-training programs on a 
large scale and set in motion a new deal for the teacher-in- 
training, we cannot hope to attract enough first-rate young 
men and women to our profession. There are other evils to 
be corrected, but we can make great strides by working dili- 
gently together on our most embarrassing problem—outmoded 


teacher-training programs. [Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Co-operation in the Improvement of School Programs 


; RECENT meeting in Michigan is a fine example of 


educational planning on a state-wide basis. Repre- 

sentatives of colleges and graduate schools, superin- 
tendents of schools, and members of the State Department of 
Public Instruction met in November to determine needs and 
to develop a program to meet them. 

A number of agreements were reached and several recom- 
mendations were made. Nine areas were named in which 
workshops were needed. Directors of college summer sessions 
agreed to forward promptly to the State Department of Public 
Instruction statements of their proposed workshops; the 
Department agreed to act as a clearinghouse to prevent 
unnecessary duplication. Local school systems were encouraged 
to study their own needs and set up their own workshops; 
colleges offered to furnish consultant service. Superintendents 
agreed to examine their own situations and report to the State 
Department the types of college offerings that would be 
most helpful. 

One of the most important recommendations was that 
local superintendents encourage groups of their teachers and 
supervisors to attend college together and work as teams on 
problems arising in their own schools and communities. In the 
past, summer study by school people has largely been done on 
an individual basis: each person picked his own institution and 
pursued studies out of relationship to what other teachers in 
the same school were doing. There is, of course, an important 
place for this; continuous effort at self-improvement through 
advanced study, travel, work experience, and so on, is essential 
to the best work on the part of the individual teacher. 

But we need much more in the way of staff study of school 
problems and of co-operative effort at improvement of 
programs. Too many school administrators are merely business 
managers and public-relations officers rather than leaders in 
group planning. Too many teachers are individualists, each 
of whom does his own job without much attention to what 
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others are doing. Too many teachers’ meetings are little more 
than occasions for routine announcements. - 

Suppose, for example, a school staff decided to work at the 
improvement of health education. Obviously, this is a matter 
that should be the concern not merely of the physical- 
education teacher and the school nurse but of every member 
of the staff. By the same token, it is a proper subject for 
study at staff meetings. A staff that seriously worked on this 
problem over a semester or a year could, undoubtedly, bring 
about substantial improvements. 

Almost certainly, however, need would be felt for assistance 
with respect to various matters. The school should then request 
the service of consultants, or arrange for a group of its teachers 
to study the problem in college, or do both. If it sent a group 
to college, it should demand opportunity for them to work as 
a team on the problem of their choice, and should “shop 
around” until it found a college which offered the best 
opportunity for this. 

If a substantial number of schools in Ohio (or elsewhere), 
with or without the help of the State Department of Education, 
would systematically follow the procedures outlined by the 
Michigan Conference—study of their own situations, setting up 
of local workshops to deal with their problems, use of resource 
persons and consultants, sending groups of teachers for team- 
work in college, indicating clearly to the colleges the kind of 
services they wanted—if they did these things, they could 
improve public education in the state by leaps and bounds. 
Incidentally, they would provide a painful but highly salutary 
experience for the colleges. 


R. HE. 


HE number of Americans with a college education today is 
more than seven times the number at the turn of the cen- 
tury—but it is still only about one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
population: 
1900—25,324 out of a population of 76,094,134, or .03 of I per cent 
1920—48,622 out of a population of 106,466,420, or .045 of I per cent 
1940—186,500 out of a population of 131,970,224, or .14 of I per cent 
New York Times Magazine, April 14, 1946 
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Books to Read 


Dewey, Joun, et al. The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. x-+152 pp. 

This book is a compilation of the addresses given before the second con- 
ference on “The Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith.” As such, it 
represents slightly differing viewpoints on the central problem of making 
education a liberation of intelligence. Besides treating what is usually con- 
ceived of as the component parts of the educational institution, it devotes con- 
siderable space to a discussion of the authoritarian controls over the press, 
radio, and movies. 

Written before the atomic bomb and the cessation of hostilities, it never- 
theless senses the problems which are now apparent in the postwar world. The 
reactionary forces which seek to use education for indoctrination of one sort 
or another are singled out and discussed. The first few pages, written by John 
Dewey, give an analysis of existing social problems and the role of the scien- 
tific method in the evolution of a more democratic society. The chapters 
which follow, develop and expand this theme with varying shades of clarity 
and acuity. 

The class conflict is in the background throughout most of the book. 
One gets the opinion that the economic struggle is basic to the task of creating 
a moral society, but the issue, although plainly recognized, is only occasionally 
given clear and forceful treatment. 

This book, although difficult reading in spots, should prove rewarding to 
all those interested in making public education more democratic, by sensitizing 
them to the authoritarian forces. It should be especially helpful to those school 
administrators concerned with the entrance of vocational and religious educa- 


tion into the public-school system. Jouw C. Ronzxrsox 


WooprurrF, AsaHEL D. The Psychology of Teaching. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 1946. xi-++180 pp. 

This brief volume is an attempt to present the essential facts of the 
psychology of teaching in very small compass. The author claims that teachers 
receive little help from college courses in educational psychology because 
they are too theoretical and not sufficiently related to the practical problems 
of the teacher. He asserts that his treatment is designed to remedy this 
difficulty. 

The volume deals primarily with the learning process in relation to 
values. It stresses the appropriate steps in the learning process and the rdle 
of the teacher in promoting effective learning. A careful analysis is made of 
“types of end products of learning,” and the manner in which each should 
be handled. Many practical suggestions for the classroom teacher are given. 

There are brief chapters dealing with maladjustment, evaluation, and 
counseling. The points of view seem sound enough, but the treatment is 
so brief and so meagerly illustrated that a great deal of supplementation 
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would be necessary if the teacher of educational psychology who uses the 
material is to avoid the difficulties which the volume is designed to correct. 
The author recognizes the importance of the total situation in which 
learning takes place, the need for motivation from within the student, and 
the need for worth-while goals and values, but gives little concrete help to 
the teacher in creating the conditions under which democratic co-operation, 
planning, teaching, and learning can take place. Unless the traditional 
curriculum is drastically revised, teaching techniques are likely to be of 
lintle value. Harotp ALBERTY 


Fenron, Norman. Mental Hygiene in School Practice. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1943. xvit+-455 pp. 

The author’s major purpose is to suggest practical ways of making schools 
more effective in the development of personality in pupils, and in teachers, 
mental hygiene and satisfaction with their work. The focus is on problems 
and situations common to children in general, rather than on the needs of 
any exceptional minority. 

The material is presented under five general headings: how mental 
hygiene serves the school; fundamental points of view in the practice of men- 
tal hygiene (wholesome personality and its development, objective attitudes, 
understanding pupil attitudes and behavior); individual guidance; mental 
hygiene and the teacher; mental hygiene and community life. Each section 
presents questions and problems for study. 

Appendix I gives sample forms and blanks used in school case work. Ap- 
pendix II suggests some methods of classifying children’s problems. Appendix 
III represents a table of recommendations made by guidance specialists in 795 
cases of school, home, and community maladjustment. Appendix IV gives a 
list of books on child guidance for the use of parents. A well-chosen bibliog- 
raphy of about four hundred books and magazine articles is provided. 

This is a practical and usable presentation, in textbook form, of the 
relation of mental hygiene and guidance to public-school practice. It is well 
organized, and the case material presented is closely integrated with subsequent 


liscussions. 
i Emiy L. Stocp1Lu 


Foster, MutForp B., anp Fosrer, Racine S. Brazil: Orchid of the Tropics. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Jaques Cattell Press, 1945. xi-+-314 pp. 

Collecting orchids and bromeliads in Brazil is the theme of this inter- 
esting and informative book. The authors have presented not only a descrip- 
tion of these air plants and their natural habitat but also a vivid account of 
their journey of some twelve thousand miles, including the regions of Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, Ilhéos, Sao Paulo, Belo Horizonte, and the interior state of 
Mato Grosso. It is one of the few books on Brazil in which generalization has 
been reduced to a minimum and the contents limited essentially to specific 
subjects and regions. Among the chapters or divisions, each pleasingly short, 
are a Mountainside Jungle, Bahian Countryside, Cacao Interlude, Midnight 
Misadventure, The Polish Colony, Rio Again, The Parana Scene, The Mon- 
astery at Caraga, Out to Mato Grosso, and Brazil in Focus. Each major topic is 
well illustrated in the form of diagrams or photographs. Although the book is 
dated 1945, it is based apparently on conditions existing in 1939 and 1940, 
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the years in which the authors made the expeditions into Brazil. Consequently, 
the publication does not include some of the changes that have taken place in 
Brazil during the ensuing four years. The cover map of Brazil is obsolete in 
that it does not include the new political divisions and spelling of some of the 
place names. Another minor change has reference to the currency used in 
Brazil. These and other similar limitations do not seriously detract from the 
importance of the book, a publication which merits the attention of the spe- 
cialist, particularly the botanist and geographer, as well as the layman. 
F. A, Carison 


Wesrover, Freperick L. Controlled Eye Movements versus Practice 
Exercises in Reading. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1946. x-++99 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No. 917). 

This is a report of the comparative effectiveness of three methods of 
improving the reading performance of college Freshmen. The three methods 
used were: college work with no special exercises in reading; college work 
with practice in special exercises in reading; and college work with practice in 
reading the same special exercises under conditions of controlled eye movements. 

The subjects of the experiment were chosen from the entering Freshmen 
of the day session of Brooklyn College in the spring term of 1942. On the 
speed-of-comprehension section of the reading test, all the subjects had 
scores below the goth percentile of the liberal-arts norms. The data for 140 
of the subjects who participated in this study are presented. The subjects 
were arranged in three equivalent groups on the basis of two initial tests 
of reading and two initial intelligence tests. 

Group I, composed of 45 lower Freshmen, was given two 50-minute 
periods of practice a week, for five weeks, in reading and taking tests. Group 
II, also composed of 45 lower Freshmen, was given the same amount of 
work on the same exercises, but the exercises were read by means of a device 
for controlling eye movements. Group III, composed of 50 lower Freshmen, 
attended college but received no special exercises in reading. 

As a result of his study, the author concludes, in brief, that 
the mechanical control of eye movements by means of a specially constructed machine 
did not show significantly better results in the achievements tested than the same reading 
exercises used alone. From the short training periods employed in this study, not only 
were no significant differences found in the effectiveness of the two experimental methods, 
but, after a lapse of six months without training, all three methods showed significant 
gains in reading, with no significant differences between the trained and the untrained 
groups in speed and comprehension in reading (page 67). 

The device used by the author in this study was essentially a power- 
driven scroll, upon which were typed phrases of variable length to correspond 
with the units of thought. These phrases were presented to the subject 
through an aperture which could be controlled by the subject. The author 
does not explain how his device controls eye movements, and he presents 
no data concerning eye movements. In fact, he admits that these devices 
do not control eye movements but serve as pacing devices which put pressure 
on the subject to read faster. One cannot naively assume that eye move- 
ments are controlled simply because three or four words are presented to 
the subject simultaneously. Since this seems to be the case in this study, the 
author’s conclusions are hardly justified. 20 tien 
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Henry, Netson B., editor. Changing Conceptions in Educational Adminis- 
tration, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. ix+186-+xlvii pp. 
(Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part Il). 

Like other yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
this publication has been prepared by a committee from the membership of 
the Society, on which the following persons served: Alonzo G. Grace, chair- 
man, Herold C. Hunt, Grayson N. Kefauver (since deceased), Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, and George D. Stoddard. This committee was assisted by Charles 
Bursch, J. Paul Leonard, Alfred Dexter Simpson, and Willard B. Spalding. 

The study consists of a series of chapters prepared by the various members 
of the committee and the associated contributors. Its scope is best illustrated 
by including the chapter headings. These are as follows: 

Reorientation of Educational Administration 

Tie State and the Educational System 

Developing and Administering the Curriculum and Pupil Services 
Organizing the Personnel of a Democratic School System 
Participation in Community Co-ordination and Planning 

The Financial Support of Education 

Providing Appropriate Housing for Schools 

The Professional Preparation of School Personnel 

Thus it will be seen that the study includes consideration of the major 
aspects of educational administration. In each of these chapters there are 
included specific suggestions appropriate to the chapter heading. For example, 
under the chapter dealing with the “State and the Educational System,”’ 
8 major principles of state school administration are given. Similarly, in the 
chapter dealing with “Organizing the Personnel of a Democratic School Sys- 
tem,” there are included 28 basic principles designed to improve the morale 
of the personnel. Likewise, in the chapter dealing with “The Financial Sup- 
port of Education,” much attention is given to state and federal support of 
public education and the implications of that support. Since each of these 
chapters has been prepared by persons with long experience in educational 
administration, the study ought to be extremely useful to any person engaged 
in that type of service. The book is filled with useful suggestions applicable to 
most of the problems arising in the field of educational administration. 


‘Fk. C. Hoty 


BERGMANN, LEota NEtson. Music Master of the Middle West: the Story of 
F. Melius Christiansen and the St. Olaf Choir. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944. v-+-230 pp. 

This book serves admirably to supply background for studying the phe- 
nomena of F. Melius Christiansen and the St. Olaf Choir. Mrs. Bergmann 
points out that in a larger already recognized school, support might have been 
less generous since it stemmed out of a need for advertising the school. That 
the choir succeeded in putting St. Olaf College “on the map” is conceded—a 
role usually reserved for the athletic teams. 

The author, a former member of the choir, relates many interesting anec- 
dotes, leaving the reader to wonder at the bluntness of Mr. Christiansen and 
at the reaction the youth of today would evidence to it. One also questions 
his reported disregard of the individual in deference to the group. Is there too 
much emphasis on performance per se? There is evidence that Mrs. Berg- 
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mann noticed this tendency in a lowering of the standard of tests used in 
Christiansen’s own compositions, which made up a large part of the choir’s 
programs— 
Thus the singing of the St. Olaf Choir became too well oiled, too monotonously good to 
stir the listener deeply, however much he marveled at the discipline and training. .. . 
Did Christiansen in his progress toward the Ideal Choir sacrifice the true spirit of music 
for technical perfection (page 190)? 

Every choral conductor will want to read this book. Its appeal may be 
limited by the technical analysis of choral technics, but it reads well in its 


more narrative moments. 
Louis H. Drercks 


SCHNEIDEMAN, Rose. Democratic Education in Practice. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1945. xv-+534 pp. 

As members of a representative democracy, we must think of the school 
as a representative institution which influences the lives and forms the atti- 
tudes of its young citizens. The chief emphasis of this book is on teaching 
people to think. To be able to think is a basic necessity in a nation which 
relies upon the expression of its citizens for direction in solving fundamental 
problems of co-operative living. 

The author presents a strong argument for the school as the primary 
agency for preparing young people for democratic living. However, she 
seems to ignore a number of institutions which have exerted, and will continue 
to exert, influence upon the lives of young people. Consideration of the 
rdle of the home and the church in forming character and attitudes toward 
life is treated very lightly. 

This work makes an important contribution by explaining the point of 
view, methods, and objectives of the new school. It should assist materially 
in providing a foundation for many people trained by older methods to 
revaluate the effectiveness of those processes. 

The author shows the use which the totalitarian nations made of the 
schools to inculcate their philosophies in their youth, and suggests that new 
school methods must be adopted to offset this influence. Democracy is a way 
of living. The happy co-operative living which education for democracy 
produces for our citizens is sufficient justification of its methods, efforts, 


and expense. 
P Everett C. Suimp 


Perk, WrsLey E. The Teaching Staff and Postwar Education in Red Wing. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1946. iii+-32 pp. 
This survey of the teaching staff in a city of ten thousand, with recom- 
mendations for postwar effectiveness, will be of interest to students of educa- 
tion primarily because its recommendations might be applicable to other school 
systems. The usual analysis of the staff in regard to training, experience, age, 
sex, and proportion of teachers native to the community, was made. 
The recommendations were based on the following assumptions: 
First, that a six-year high school of nine hundred enrollment should have an assistant prin- 
cipal and at least two full-time guidance and counseling specialists. 
Second, that an elementary school having an enrollment of seven hundred pupils needs a 


full-time elementary supervisor with specialized training for his duties. 
Third, that one-half to one-third of the high-school staff should be men. 
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Fourth, that the minimum preparation of elementary-school teachers should be four years, 
that of high-school teachers five years. 

Fifth, that a single salary schedule based on training should be in operation. 

Sixth, that teachers holding Masters’ degrees should receive from $100 to $200 a year 
more than those with equal experience and responsibility holding Bachelors’ degrees only. 
Seventh, that in filling vacancies the best available candidates should be employed without 
regard to whether or not they are residents of the community in which they teach. 
Eighth, that outstanding married teachers should be employed if arrangements can be made 
for them to be relieved of much of their home responsibility. 

Ninth, that the city school district should look forward to taking students from rural 
communities and neighboring villages, and to extending its secondary-school offerings to 


include grades thirteen and fourteen, “with both terminal vocational training and a college 
preparatory curriculum.” 


Tenth, that the community has obligation to integrate the new teachers into community life. 
To the reviewer, all of the assumptions upon which the recommendations are 
made seem sound. 

Each teacher was asked to indicate on a check list “whether in his opinion 
his college preparation had been adequate or inadequate” in each of 213 
selected topics covering general and professional education. The general im- 
pression one gets upon looking at the tabulation of the teachers’ responses on 
this check list is that most teachers feel inadequate on most topics on the list. 
A third or more of the teachers reported inadequate preparation on approxi- 
mately go per cent of the items listed. These reports might be interpreted 
to mean either that the teachers have had excellent college training, because 
they see clearly the possible values in a thorough understanding of the 213 
topics listed, or that the teachers had very inadequate preparation and are 
aware of it. It is the judgment of the reviewer that, had the preparation been 
very inadequate, the teachers would not have been aware of their inadequacies. 
However, in the recommendations in this pamphlet, little use was made of the 
teachers’ reports of the adequacy or inadequacies of their college preparation. 

Eari W. ANDERSON 


Dorcus, Roy M., anp SHaFFer, G. Witson. Textbook of Abnormal Psy- 
chology. Baltimore, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1945. 
xv-+547 pp. 

This is the third edition of a well-recognized, authoritative textbook in 
the field of psychology. The revision includes considerable new material from 
research studies in the field of abnormal psychology and related fields. The 
same general framework has been employed, however, in an attempt to show 
how the newer concepts are related to older ones. The book is intended for 
the use of advanced students in psychology, medicine, and pre-medical courses. 
It purposely employs scientific rather than popular terminology. 

The authors approach the discussion of abnormal phenomena through 
consideration of the normal and its deviations into the ranges of abnormal 
functioning. The discussion of psychotherapy is amplified in this edition. Not 
only are therapeutic methods described, but the authors present concise and 
unequivocal evaluations of them. An example of their forthright methods 
may be cited in connection with psychosurgery, the “pre-frontal lobotomy,” 
to be exact. Of this they say, “in any case where recovery could possibly 
occur without it, the operation certainly should be avoided.” This conclusion 
is reached, as are the authors’ other decisions, only after an exhaustive study 
of the literature both for and against the methods. 
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The book is extensively documented, shows every evidence of thorough- 
ness and fairness, and is written in a clear and interesting style. It is, in my 
opinion, the best-balanced, most comprehensive textbook in the field of ab- 


normal psychology. : 
PS) 8) Emity L. Stocpi.Lu 


A Test of Emotional Needs 


[Continued from page 16| 


so-called average pattern is very rarely discovered in the 
results. Almost every single child shows up with a score of 7 
or more in one of the categories. 

Our limited experience with the test results indicates that 
if a pupil has checked 7 statements or more in one category, 
these can be assumed to identify a need which deserves atten- 
tion. Similarly, if a child checks 7 statements or more, indi- 
cating that the need is met, our limited experience suggests 
that the need is reasonably well satisfied. If the tallies indicate 
both presence of a need and its fulfillment, the child is 
expressing serious doubt concerning its status, and the need 
deserves further inquiry. 


HEN using this test, several cautions should be respected. 

Since the results constitute highly confidential informa- 
tion, they should not be bandied about with children or with 
colleagues who may make injudicious use of them. They 
should not be quoted directly to parents, but the results should 
be used as beginning points of inquiry in the teacher’s discus- 
sions with parents. If the teacher decides to work with a child 
to help meet some of the indicated needs, the plan should be 
thought through as a long-time program. The teacher should 
decide on things to do, and also decide on the things that 
should not be done, with the child over a period of several 
months at least. This program then should be carried through. 
The results of such planning and action will be a thorough test 
of the ideas underlying Self-Portrait-N, a test of emotional 


needs. [Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 








